The Un-Noble st Roman of Them All 



"Roberto! That's an odd name for a goose." 

Dozens of people expressed this opinion when introduced to our proud gander. 

But the name isn’t odd; the go. se is. After hearing Roberto’s story, most 
adults found the name appropriate. 

Roberto’s story begins with the fame of our chickens. 

Back in February 1957, a ballroom in the Waldorf-Astoria Fi otel in New York 
City was converted into a barnyard. The idea was to show the nation’s food editors 
the progress in agriculture during the previous 25 years. My wife ss^th^n the 
National Chicken Cooking Champion, and we had just won first prize j^raising 
ch ic kens . 

n 

Everybody else at that "Science Comes to the Naim Exposition was terribly 

learned, loaded with degrees, scientific degrees are a dime a dozen in New York, 
saw ® 

timers and their wives are rare^ Ln tho BBg C4 tju ['hat and the 
unusual quality and character of our eh.id.kens attracted much attsntion Q te~us . Some 
of the editors were particularly kind to us. 

In the middle of what for us was a precious moment in Peacock Alley, one 
of the wonderful editors was seized with a brilliant and flattering idea. 

"You simply must come to "The Forum of the Twelve Cesars" with me, she said. 

"I’m certain they’ll want to know all about your beautiful bird^gf’ she-msoutLaued . 

When we got to that famous restaurant, with the motif and cuisine of ancient 

1'ltU jj 

Rome, they were interested in our chickens. 'ESctr tira-«anager-^ws3 also interested in f"-<- 

fsbl'd goose of the Eternal City. 

ys n i ma Ij 

One of the chsrming^tories from antiquity is that of the geese, sacred to ^uno. 

A 

Theyjjfwere kept the temple on Cataline Hill. One when the barbarians from the 
north had laid siege to the city, the defenders staked watch dogs around the perimeter. 
x nside this ring sentries v;ere posted. But the barbarians evaded the dogs and slipped 
past the sentries, twast- as they were about to scale the wall, the Sacred Geese sounded 



the alarm, just in time for the defenders to save the city 




Popular belief credits this incident with fixing the reputation of geese 

. -i 4 k aUrineJ </* 

as watch dogs. Jt is more likely that the goose's reputation is as old ss the goose, 

A 

for even under the warme st domestication, they today posess this remarkable character 
and acuteness of hearing, 

"Can you put the Sacred ^oose of Rome on our menu:" the manager wanted to 

know . 

I had heard of these geese, also known as "Crested Roman", but I had never 
seen them- not even in a picture, I told him only that I would try. I didn’t know 
if there were/ any 'dn the country. 

If there were, I couldn't find them. I wrote all the experts who might know, 
sought the help of the waterfowl association, and even advertised for them without 

a single response. Finally, I enlisted the"' £»4©~~help of my friend Henry ’Vessel, a 

Li i hoS 

retired businessman wfeo-liob by is raising and showing fowl throughout the country. 

Four years and nine months Is ter Henry had three Romans for me. That is how 
rare they are. It really took that long to find and get them. He had to import them. 




/ 

xhe rtxj? arrived just before Christmas, which tas our busy season. They were 

strong, vigorous and, as geese go, beautiful. I turned them loose with our other geese 

\jj4_ tMB -rdAP/T/CHJ-L. ip £j> “ f-g&f&j 

and ktes gratified to note they behaved as they should^They remained together and apart 
fro the rest of the flock. The grander shepherded his mates wherever they went, making 
the accepted and normal fuss over them, honking loudly with his neck extended over 
the back of first one, then the other. This is the way mister goose declares his 



perpetual, all-consuming love and devotion to mistress goose. Never a day goes by 
without frequent protestations of this affection. To human ears this hdnking 






raucous; to goose^fears it is love music. 

lor seme time we watched them carefully, for December is a critical jj fjg ° d 
for the goose raiser, if his breeding flock has new members. The amorous honking is 
then music to his ears, for he keeps the entire flock for the relatively few eggs 



they lay in late winter and early spring. The separation of the flock into duos, 
trios and quartets is the goose farmer’s first sign that spring can’t be far, awav 
Among nature’s grand designs, one of the most beautiful, logical and most 



carefully planned is the reproduction of fowl. It is triggered by the increasing 
duration 4f light. Once the days begin to get longer, the~*£> sluggish oituitaries of 

h 

the tousands of species of birds begin to stir. Not until then is there any sexual 
manifestation, and iar with the goose this is synominous with what married love means 
to humans. There is no such thing as sex per se with geese, ■‘•t is love, pure, sincere, 
and for procreation. 

The marvel of nature’s way with birds is easily understood. Not until the days 
begin to get longer is there- any prospect of an increase in available food. The parents 

must eat, and they must have enough left for their young. The young are sensitive to 

wea the^-'-"''' 

extreme cold, and the ds^^egins to moderate with the lengthening day. ^y the time 



the firs- young hatch, winter's back is broken. The baby fuzz provides enough protection 
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for the young in the nest while the parents ere hunting foofc ^ g 

kose boST&Tri nests on the ground, like goslings and most^wTterfowl, 

follow their parents and graze with them for long enough periods without fatal 
chilling. -Vhen it is too cold, the parents simply fold their young under their 
tremenduous wings for warmth and shelter from the rain and snow. If perchance, the 
parents dont realize the goslings are cold, the goslings are born with a built-in 
conversational ability, and they immediately make sounds that to the parents means 
I m cold!" It means nothing else, and the adults never misunderstand it. If only 
one gosling peeps that simple sentence, mother goose grunts a sentence that means 
"Come here, children, l^me for e nap. Let mother tuck you in." The youngsters under- 
stand and usually obey with alacrity. 

as the days get longer, so does the fuzz, until gradually it begins to turn 
to feathers. Until the goslings are completely feathered and the riaieulously^^S^ 

with which th^TIr7b^7h3,7e 

reached their four to five fooot spread, they instinctively take protection 

. ,, ’ \ s re large enough to tolerate^ 

‘ e parents, even when they^gg^jgjgg tbs' cold, hiie the gosling can safely swim 

i-he minute it can walk, it can also drown in a driving rain, even if on the land, 

until the feathering in the small of the back is complete. By this time, the goslings 

are about seven weeks old and approximate their parents in size. With the domesticated 

ggese , the time has then come for the parents to turn the kids loose, and they usually 

do with some relief. Customarily, they abandon their responsibilities with as much 

x ■ ■ 

joy as they accept sjit them. 

But it all begins when the increase in duration of daily light is so slight 
that^humans have not vm even become aware of it. Hence my satisfaction at observing 
the devotion of my Romans to each other. Theirs was the tightest family on the farm. 
Hith such cohesion when the days were shortest, I looked to the lengthening day with 
confidence and anticipation. These three should provide me with enough offspring to 




have an abundant breeding flock of -omens the following year, and perha^Tfew 

li_ “ a 

forfthe Forum that year. 

So I^ent about my writ, taking .are of our htlMsy businesa and, during the 

few weeks of the new year, cleaning up odds and ends of chores and duties that 
had accumulated .ioxfeagstkex busier cfescaesk* As time permitted, I set out and anchored 
the fifty-five gallon barrels that serve our lady geese as nests, supplied fresh straw 
for the nesting material, and distributed the extra feeders we usualy provide so there' 
competition xor food, nor to ana during the laying period, both parents should 
increase their food intake. Because each gander suspects the worst every other 
goose, regardless of sex, and even imagines other species of fowl, domesticated animals 
end humans lust for his mates, we prefer to allow each family to dine at its own table, 
so to speak, in privacy, or at least with no, uninvited guests. 



During that period of a goose's life, there will be no" 

(TWViJ. 



invited guests. 



The matings ere more permanent^ hsn those of humans. '.ihile' each gander suspects 
his tefHttw T : E , J nax iU _ brothers, cousins, father, grandfather;, and even greatgrand- 
father^ designing Casanovas, his fears are groundless in an established flock. 

Nor will any of hia .Ires a ter give the » Shy dont you come up and see me samethime" 
look to gander. The marriages maybe plursi but .they are permanent 

There is ae- philaddering nor coquetry. u£y. no gander ever ^ 

g8 “ 4 **- This ^elly Jwdte^leads to physical combat the first time 

f8milJ WMOh ' 8t tto fi ”‘ sti «iug of the pituitaries, 

-to keep 3 few yards of extra space between itself and other families. 

A goose-fight is like no other combat. It is formalized to the point of stereo- 
typing. The ganders approach each other from the front, wi thout guile . Esch 

reached over the shoulder of his op onent, latches onto a beak full of feathers and, 
with the serrated edges nature gave his beak, holds on tightly. Face to fsct^ked 




u 



& 



c/L. 



to either, they belabor each other with their monstrous wings. Even more unusual, 
they fight their own Marquis of ^ueensbury. Nhen one flogs, he draws his wings back 
and stfblidly awaits the return of the compliment. The alternation of blows may be 
Quite rapid, but as long as there is no submission they do take turns. In an even 
battle, sometimes the combattants tire, and^4op to rest a second before hitting 



again. Never does sneaky punch w*e^it is his turn. The rest of the flock 

will stand around and watch, a nsfcisy, honking claque, but it minds its own business. 
Ahen one decides he has had enough, he relinquishes his hold, turns and tries to 
run awa ^with^tte^escondo from the clacue reaching its peek* At this point it 
k*®**^^ for the winner to flog as long as he can- hold 

° n * S * *P*^^ ^ -m u gf ul of fooih^s. 

Jometimes he loses his back hold for an instant and a tail hold. 

Protocol de ^ n ^ a ^ even $ esnnot hoW and is literally being dragged 

by the loser, he^must continue smiting his mightiest blows, even if they hit only 
the ground, until the **^feathers loosen and break the contact between the two. 

=Vhen that happens, both ganders return to their, nates with a ritualitic P er- 

' \_^J2 ft Lift 

formance. They both act the same way and/^savtb ^ 



A 



say the same thing./ pumans can detect the 



difference in- the conversation, "ith the same loud honking, and the same neck extension 
over the backs of their mates, the victor says,"$id you see what I did to him, I 
murdered the bum. That’ll teach him a lesson*. I saved you from a fate worse than 
death." The loser says," He’ll stay away now, honey. x t was a tough fight, but I 
think he learned I’m not a guy to be fooled with.” 

So there are no uninvited guests, either. Each gander knows who he can whip and £> 
who can whip him. He never purposely takes his wives too close tTTa tougher character. 
Likewise, when one approaches, he xtti tly leads his wives sway. 
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J^HcIaS i'J, <1 eU Lm 

. ^/Sa gine my shock and chagrin on day - when.5 saw one of the Roman females 

1 1 , v . 

alone, disconsolate and quite s distance away from others,^ and at feeding time. 



'■•ith a pathetic 



h 



manner and a 



■ l&t e- look she followed me 



wnever 



wherever I went. 

%i u C'fl 

There was no mistaking her, either, utile the Romans look like the 

Smdens, they are smaller and the crest atop the head, suggesting a Ha ^py -Hooligan 
het, is a unique and prominent feature, when my helper, Lawrence, finished feeding 
the rest of the flock I asked him shout her. 

"HerV" he replied. "You know, I think that goose has fallen in love with me. 
She follows me everywhere I gof/, ana if I stand still she just rubs up against me 
and stares at me with her big blue eyes." 

Lawrence was quite pleased. The goose let hem scratch her head and back snd 
stroke her long neck. Ordinarily this type of attention leaves them cold. I was less 

than pleased, because I was certain she was "divorced". Rare as such marital se^para- 

then can happen with a change in the flock social structure, 
tions are in goosedom^fhere is an unmistakable sign m of the gander’s attentiveness. 

The female begins to lose the small feathers on the back of her head snd the top of 

her neck. The gander’s ardor can be measured with fair accuracy by the amount of 

depluming. This poor girl, this heartbroken, lovelorn divorcee, was in perfect plumage. 

j[ . ' aaaggfr "stfceg r bin con^W S W . 
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Fearfully, I hastened to -hare the rest of the flock was feeding. There 
I found out that lightening could indeed strike twice. Nor is the word lightening 
an exaggeration for what had taken place. 

Pilule to all the others were noisily and happily gobbling up the feed 
Lawrence had put out for them, the send d second lady Roman was standing off 
by herself. Two divorce si Two unmarried Roman ladies! That meant no Roman babies, 
no expended breeding fLock, and no Roman geese for^he Forum. It also ire ant all 
sorts of additional problems, and I decided to find out just how many and of 
what kind. The full tragedy revealled itself in a few minutes. 

iviore than other fowl, geese like to wash down their food while they sie ' 
eating it. Y/e kept the feeders no more than 20 feet from the pond so the gaggle 
could shuttle back and forth with a minimum of time effort and conraotion. But 
erery time they move, the entire social structure is activated. YThen mister gpose 
drinks, the mistresses in his family drink. If one of the mistresses drink, mister 
goose and any of his other mates also drink. 

./hen the male Roman got thirsty, two beautiful big imden geese kept him 
company. And when they moved, all the others got out of their way. Najesticly, 
unhurriedly, almost nobly - and it is awful hard for a goose to look noble; nature 
just didn’t shape them that way - head high and walking on tip top, that Soman marched 
down to the water, the aifcsx two Emdens unashamedly at his side. Proudly he stalked 
back to the feeder, his new mates in his wake. Hastily as he drew near, the other 
geese relinquished their places. Like a king with his queens, majesticly they 
ate almost alone. 3ven the adjacent feeders were abandonned, and I dont ever remeber 
remember that ever happening before. 

Then everything was clear to me. ?his boy was the new boss. H e had whipped 
every gander on the place, and dipped them soundly enough to leave them thoroughly 
intimidated. This was no mean feat. It was like a bantamweight knocking out Cassius 
Clay. He must have been as fast as lightening and packed as strong a blow. 
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"How long ago did this happen?" I asked Lawrence. 

"What happen?" he wanted to know. 

"Tvhen did that goose fall in love with you?" I inquired. 

"Oh, about ten days ago," he said, beaming his pleasure at the thought of the 
goose’s affection. 

Ten days was long enough to hybridize a fair percentage of the eggs to be laid 
by those two Emden females 

and to guarantee the infertility of itasx! those to be produced by the Roman ladies. 

As I stood there pondering the situation, considering the economic loss, the 
blow to our plans and wondering ± how to solve the problem, aixzBiemEaizxf xksaEEx z 
I began to smile in spite of the situation. Lawrence was perplexed. He knew from my 
questions and my mien that something was nothering me and that was no occasions for 
smiles. So he saked me what was funny. 

"Now we have names for the Romans," I told him. 

"What names?" he asked. 

lady 

"The one who loves you is Ingrid," I told him. "The other is Das ana the 

fasn Roberto." 

"What kind of names are they?" Lawrence wondered. 

"Those are the names of famous theatrical people who were Involved in a well- 
publicized triangle, "I replied. 

Lawrence’s knowledge of the performing arts was confined to the late late 
show and he looked at me in complete bewilderment. 

"that’s a triangle with people^" he wanted to know. 

"Their full names," I explained, " are Ingrid Berman Bergman Weisberg, Das 
Gupta Weisberg and Roberto Roseelini Weisberg. . Does that make it clearer?" 

Apparently it didn't, for Lawrence just stood there and scratched his head, 
looking first at me, then at the geese, then at me. 
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I couldn't bear to draw bin a picture, and X am afraid he was eyen more baffled 

what I told him we were spin* to try end do what the law. Doctor Llndstrom and the 

Holy See had failed to accomplish. As it turned out, while »e didn't succeed completely, 
we didn't fail completely either. 

drove all the geese into a building divided into pens with about 200 square 
feet of space in each. Once we closed the doors behind us gnd confined the entire 
gaggle in two ipens we had the honkingest, millingest, flappingist fightingest mess 
I ever saw. When it was all over I had been pretty thoroughly flogged. 

mou cant handly geese like you do chickens. Cickens can be caught by confining 

then in a corner and taking them in your hands, one or more at a time. The size of 

its 

the goose, the power of kiw bite and the strength and size of the'wings make this ' 

proceedure inadvisable. Chickens may also be hooked by the leg, as with a minerature 

shepherds crook. But the legs of the goose ar- the weakest part of its anatomy, and 

if you hold one leg and it starts beating those big wings, it will break its legs 

and bruise you in the process. The only ssrfTe and humane way to catch a goose is by 

the neck, which is long, and strong. I have a hooks fashioned from a wire rod for th 

this purpose. T 0 the initiated this looks like cruelty but in truth it is best for 

both the goose, who is never hurt this way, and for the goose raiser, who is hurt less. 

First on my list was Roberto, and he gave me a battle. Four times he led me 

through that sea of flaming wings, four times I hooked his neck and four times 

he pulled tne hook from my hand. Small as he is, compared to the others, he is without 
pound for pound 

doubt the strongest of the thousands tMo T , 

i;ne xnousands 0l this speacies I have handled. If any had 

ever pulled the hook from my hand even one time I didn’t recall it. 

** trW " a * <I1 ' in ' t **•“» be * tn mtil 1 *•<» tlim hooked. Then he turned on me 
ana before I could pinion him he beet me so soundly 1 still bed bruises two weeks 



later. And he managed to bite me a 



couple of times in the process. But finally I 



had him and put him in an empty pen. Next I added tie two divorced wives. But Roberto 
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neither forgave nor forgot. frantically, he lunged at the wire 

partition to get et me. ...ean-hile. I was easing the others out of the building, 
glad the . pa inful chore was over. 

-J relief, however, was premature. Roberto's physical strength was equalled 
by bis personally magnetism. v^n he loved, he loved passionately ; desperately, and 

Persuasively. u e hated th- seme way. 

As Lawrence and I was shepherding the others away from the building, out onto 
the pond, where waterfowl always seem -re .elated, Roberto's bonding became louder 
and more vigorous. It never had a begging note. He didn't beg; he demanded, he ordered. 
By the time we got the birds onto the water it was almost lire a bellow. 

Suddenly ont elf of the geese answered him with a loud, deep, longing tau* 
honnnldch.. and at the same time she made a wild dash past us and bach into the 
building. Domesticated geese are s usually too heavy to fly, and she was a big one. 

But her wing* were .orbing so fast' and so herd her toenails bare!y touched the ground. 

™ “ ■*•**»* Of her eloquent honhing as she 

phill, foster than i have ever seen a goose move. She was responding to Roberto's 
imperious «d with impassioned lore declaractions of te r own. Into the building 
she tore, then into the mesh which separated them. 

Shomelessi you may vender, as I did for a moment. Perhaps. But also honest 
and deeply touching. X hated myself for wist I had to do. 

■■hen Lawrence and I got there I could tell by her special meriting, an unusual 
metal leg hand that this waa Henrietta, Henry's wife. She was one af a pair or 

Henry Vessel's finest young Bmdens i had gotten because of their unusual size and to 

introduce new and good blo.d into the flock. 

It was a hysterical scene, Roberto ,*cing one side of the wire mess, Henrietta 
the other, each rubbing the wire to touch the other, each calling to the other as 
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with a mixture of amorousness, anguish and frustration, .men the got to a wall they 
turned and again paced the barrier, still calling, still rubbing, first with heads 
uj, then with heads down, longing, pushing hard for more intimate contact. 

Then Roberto saw me. With all his might he plunged for the partitition. h e hit 
it so hard he put a dent in it that took a year to work out. Baffled, he returned to 
Henrietta, eanwhile, Ingrid and has discretely, possible more in terror, stood as 
inconspicuously and quietly as they could ir: the fattherst comer of Roberto’s pen. 

Until confronted by this situation, that was both perplexing and heart-rending, 

x had considered myself a pretty good goose psychologist. I didn’t think I could 

conjur up a couch on which I could work it out, but I had to try. I did what seemed 

obvious. I captured Henry, installed him with Henrietta, locked the door and best a 

hasty retreat. I gave Lawrence 

and 

instructions on feeding, watering and went to the house, hoping my wife would h8V6 

some c cnstructive sugeestions. She was not helpful, and I suspect she really wanted 

me to open all the doors as I was secretly tempted to do. The economic and husband- 

toan’s quadrants of my heart won out over .the human side, and I let things remain as 

I had left them. But I couldn’t "bear to go back again until evening. I felt like a 

sense 

heel. Inside I had a fssisxg of shame, and in 8 way I cannot explain, .1 was disgusted 
with myself for this unelear but guilty emotion. The rest of my day was ruined. 

Just before dark I returned to my unwilling and unhappy captives. They were 
unwilling and unhapny, Dut the central pair was hxttired and horse. They walked 
up and down the partition, hyt slowly, as though their feet were tired and ached, as 

suppose was the case. Their calls were weak and low, almost despondent. Roberto 
content himself with merely snapping in my direction, bn thier side, Ingrid and Das 
stayed as far away as they could, and poor rejected Henry behaved the same on his 
side, when walked back to the house I v^oo w s srfrrir<g if the pituitaries would win 
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irbb out over the hearts, and again the mixture of guilt and shame swelled within 
me and I could feel the hot blush on my face that even the cold winter’s wind couldn't 
chill. 

It is easy for a human to get involved in the emotions of his animals when 
he loves and understands them. This is the only time I wss ever embarrassed by it. 

And mate no mistake about it, animals do have emotions, the same ones humans have, 
although they are elemental. They love; they hate; they fear; they worry t I have 
seen chickens worry themselves to death. And I know of one case where a fine, intelli- 
gent, well-educated and sessitive woman got so involved in the pregnancies of her 
family's excellent herd of milk cows whose records she kept that the doctor impelled 
her husband to sell the farm and move into a different environment. 

Knowing all this and more, understanding that I had done only what 1 had to 

do didn’t ease my conscience or make me feel better. The human in me rebelled at 

the impersonal farmer who alas had the upped hand. Twice daily, morning and night, 

I visited my captives who were also love’s captives, and it was an unpleasant 

I 

chore ± had to force on myself. V.hat I could delegate! to Lawrence, such as tedning 
their needs, providing nesting areas and things like that. 

Even when I saw that at least in part my strategy was, working I couldn't 
bring myself to be happy. I presume that in part it was a. victory for the pituitsries 
and the urgings she of nature rather than a victory for me. Anyway, whatever it was, 
it gradually began to work. The first sign I had was Roberto tolerating Das when. she 
approached him. He just stopped chasing her away. Even when she got near the partith 
partition he didn’t object. He never showed any emotion for her, never honked over her 
back or executed the flat-footed prance some ganders awkwardly maneuver themselves 
through when they think they are protecting their homes. He stopped hating her, no 
longer abused her. ll e content himself with ignoring her whever possible. 

Not so j-ngrid. I often wonder why he didn’t kill her. She had to stay as 




possible ifcx fo from Henrietta or she was in danger, ge was heartless and cruel 
with her, mean in a deliberate sort of way. If we hadn't moved the food and water 
to the far side of the pen I believe she’d have starved to death, for he wouldn’t 
abide her nearing that partition. So poor Ingrid, who had done him no harm, whose 
only crime a-parently was that she existed, was reduced to survival, downcast and 
rejected, as close to the far wall as she could get. 

Then the eggs started to come. Here again Roberto demolished my tactics. 

I had figured that if I had a nice box of clean, deep straw for Henrietta 
as far from .Roberto as I could get it in that small pen her mother insinct would 
prevail and she would use it, perhaps weaning §er away from him a little. And 
because diligent ganders stand protective watch over their mates while they are 
in the nest, I had done the same thing with a nest for Das, on the chance he'd 
find it impossible to be in two places the same time. Geese usually lay their 

eggs early in the morning and often, at least, both the ladies would be indeitcally 
occupied at the same time. 

i t didn’t work out that way at all. Rhile I never caught him ordering them 
around, I am satisfied that Roberto instructed them to nest on the bare concrete 
floor in the same corner of the partition, Henrietta on one side, Das on the other. 
I’d ctach them, put them in the boxes, and their feet would be digging in the sta ' 
straw be fore I could remove my hands. When I went in to move Das, Roberto let me 
have it, with bite and blows of the wings. He won. After getting about as bruised 
and bitten as I wanted, and after losing about S.O percent of their eggs which got 
broxen o the hard floor, I finally moved the nests where Roberto wanted them. An d 
when I gathered the eggs I didn’t turn my baek on Roberto again, either. He threaten- 
ed me every minutes I was in there. 

1’his really worked to my benefit, or to the benefit of my scheme, for whenever 
I neared the pen he put himself between Das and me In the normal, protective way of 



the goose husband. Before the 



end of the short laying season they w»ere again married. 
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Henry, meanwhile, was little more than a public cuckold. There was nothing 
he could do about Roberto and the scandalous situation, fixst became of the 
partition and because he knew Roberto had whipped him. He accepted his humiliation. 

If he had any strong emotions he never -showed them. When we entered the pen he 
gave the requisite warnings, hissed the appropriate hisses, honked loudly over 
Henrietta's fickle back. But it was all just show, ^ever once didfee he try and bite 
us. Hot one aggressive step did he take in our direction, ^e just observed the 
minimum forms. 

The big test was yet to come. Were the eggs fertile 1 ?. Daily as we gathered 
them we identified them by marking the date and the appropriate initial on each. 

I had never been near the pens at a time when ^ might intrude on their most 
intimate privacies, so I just didn't know. I was satisfied Ingrids would be 
barren. Without exception they were. I incubated every one, more out of curiosity 
than expectation. But joy of joysl both Das’ and Henrietta's were good, gygfg 

A victory for nature and man’s wiles? Of course, but the man had an uneasy, 
almost unclean and immoral feeling about it. 

"Why dont you turn them loose?” my wife asked me in mid-March, when the laying 
season was almost half over. She, too, sensed there was something unnatural about 
what I was doing. Lawrence, of course, had been campaigning in. the same direction 
from the time the first egg came. He shunned any intimacy with Roberto. Worse, that 
wily Roman sensed it and made Lawrence even more aprehensive. Lawrence never admitted 
it, but I always suspected Roberto let him have it on more than one oci'asion. 

I compromised. The Roberto pen stayed confined, but I opened the foar on Henry's, 
'hen Henrietta stayed there, Henry did, too. So I removed the feed and water, and they 
had to come out to eat and drink. 'With tender shoots of grass popping up, Henrietta 
couldn't resist them. Grass is as attractive a delicacy to a goose as pate foie gras 

is to a human. While at first she returned regularly to the partition near Roberto, 
gradually the call of her gizzard overwhelmed the call, of her libido, "aithful 
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telerant Henry kept her company wherever she went, even when she still returned 
to his successful rival. Either his plodding, understanding devotion or Henrietta's 
craving for grass finally won out. Before the end of the laying season Henrietta 
was returning to the pen only to lay her eggs, when there were -no more e : -s, she and 
Henry remained with the rest of the flock on the pasture. Roberto became a strange 
interlude, a girlish infatuation which Henry and Henrietta seemed anxious to forget. 

J-t was about two weeks after Das laid her final egg for the sse season before 
1 opened ttie door on that pen. for a while they couldn’t believe they were free and 
made no effort to leave. Then Ingrid discovered she could wander and 525 hap oily she 

honked her way to the pond and her first bath in five months. Joyfully Das ran 
behind her, then Roberto. 

bex svss a thing of the past, and would remain dormant for another six months 
at least. There were other pleasures in life - grass and swim. ang, for example. But 
a disaster hit Roberto before he got to enjoy them, ana he was a different nan when 
he did. 



I dont think he knew what hit him until it ^ was too late. x ntent upon only the 
inviting water less than a hundred feet from his prisonj he never noticed what 
was about to happen until the first blow fell. But he wasn’t over half way to the pond 
when one of the ganders was upon him. I saw the whole thing from the door of Roberto's 
cell, and I was astounded on two counts. Never had I seen s vicious gander, never had 
I seen 3 serious fight except in association with the either reproduction or the real 



or farcied need for protection of the goslings. And, with the long sad history of 
the Roberto problem, I never dreamed any of the others would challenge his pre-eminence 
it was not an idle challenge. Roberto was soundly and fairly thrashed. Poeticly, 



I hoped it was Henry, it wasn’t 



It was Big Papa, the oldest gander in the flock, and 



the most docile, our nephew Eddie when only five years old had 



named this birds and 
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although hardly larger than the goose, used to pick him up and produ proudly carry 
him around without once getting a bite or a flap of the wings. Big Paps seemed to 
like it . I had never seen such a persistent and determined s battle as "ig Papa 
pressed against Roberto. -Pad that was only the beginning of Roberto's fall. 

The other ganders almost lined up waiting their turns. One by one they tackled 
the erstwhile Casanova and one by one they whipped him. They never ganged up on him. 

He had 8 chance to recover his physical strength between bouts. But I dont think his 
physical strength or the lack of it was the deciding factor. It was almost as though 
in some way Roberto knew it was coming to him, as though he recognized it was both 
right and necessary. Hot that he ever ran away or gave up easily. He did try and he 
did try; but his heart wasn't in it. 

xi 

one 

J -n two weeks it was all over, gxfeatx bothered Roberto and he in turn bothered 
none of the others. a o more fighting. The whole thing was settled and forgotten, 
the geese grazed peacefully on the nasture, those aith young at their sides, it was 
just 8S it had been whffiHzthszSomaHsxhad before Roberto’s fling. 

Except for one thing, Ingrid’s divorce was final. Today she is still a beautiful, 
Ins lonely, unattached Iddy. ; iS j write this, she is in her third laying season on our 
farm, j-md to this day, she hasn’t lest a single neck or head feather. 




